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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The first American international convention of 
humane societies was held in Washington, D. C., 
October 10-15 under the auspices of the American 
Humane Association, Dr. W. O. Stillman, presi- 
dent. The first three days were devoted to soci- 
eties for the protection of children, and valuable 
papers were given by a number of men and women 
who are well known in this work. 

On Thursday the animal section of the Confer- 
ence began, and most interesting reports were given 
of work done all over the world. : 

Among the speakers were Mr. Edward G. Fair- 
holme, secretary of The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, London, Eng- 
land, the pioneer anti-cruelty society in the world; 
Mr. Arthur J. Coke, secretary of Our Dumb 
Friends’ League, of London; M. Honda of Tokio, 
Japan; Otto Hartmann, Cologne, Germany; Mrs. 
Caroline Earle White, Philadelphia; Mrs. M. F. 
Lovell, Philadelphia; Rev. William DeLoss Love, 
Hartford, Conn.; Miss M. C. Dow, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. F. H. Rowley, Boston, Mass.; Mr. H. 
C. Merwin, Boston, Mass.; Mr. John L. Shorthall, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. M. S. Sage, New York City; 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell, Aurora, N. Y.; Mr. 
John Partridge, San Francisco, Cal.; Mr. Alfred 
Magstaff, New York City; Mr. H. Clay Preston, 
New York City; Mr. Frank C. Hubbard, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and many others. 
teresting were the papers and discussions that it is 
impossible to give any full report of the convention. 


So many and so in- 


Something new in these conventions was an 
exhibit of books, literature and all sorts of models 
of articles used in humane work, such as humane 
horse-shoes, light harness, kennels for dogs, drink- 
ing fountains, a lethal chamber, ambulances, etc. 


It was a source of encouragement to see the 
quantity of good literature published by the differ- 
Massachusetts, New York and Lon- 
don each had a large exhibit of most useful leaflets 
for distribution. ‘““Ihe Few Word”’ series, published 


by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


ent societies. 


to Animals, London, contains valuable advice in large 
type on one leaf, a most convenient slip for handing 
out to men with horses or dogs. —The Massachusetts 
society had a series of leaflets for teachers contain- 
ing many admirable selections in poetry and prose. 
The Pennsylvania Woman’s Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals had excellent leaflets. 
A very attractive report was shown by the Birming- 
ham Humane Society of Alabama. Mrs. H. Clay 
Preston of New York had a collection of books for 
humane work comprising stories for young and) for 
older persons, school readers, and solid books for 
study and thought, such as J. Howard Moore’s New 
Ethics and Universal Kinship, Henry Salts’ Ani- 
mals’ Rights,and Buckner’s Immortality of Animals. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston had in 
its exhibit Our Fourfooted Friends, and sample 
copies of the different leaflets published by this 
society. A newstory leaflet, “The Stolen Nest,”’ 
was out just in time for the Washington convention, 
which was intentionally done, as the story was 
prompted by an incident the writer knew had oc- 
curred in Washington in the spring of this year 
when two girls of about eight and ten years were 
seen to steal a bird’s nest with four eggs from a 
bush in a little wooded lot of land. 


Good Work in San Francisco. 


Few people would accuse the Pacific Cat Club 
of condoning cruelty to felines, says Matthew 
McCurrie, secretary of the San Francisco Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in the 
Western Cat Review, but no doubt their generosity 
in assisting to erect and maintain a cat refuge at 
the Animals’ Home of the San Francisco Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, would 
be characterized as such by the lady who said to 
me, not long ago: 

“I think your society is terribly cruel to kill so 
many dear little cats. Why, I couldn’t bear to 
think of even one of my tiny pets being killed,’’ 
and as shespoke, our feminine critic cuddled a half- 
dozen week-old kittens in her lap, while about her 
feet clustered several other nearly grown ones. 

One would hesitate to call such a woman delib- 
erately cruel, yet she was doubtless responsible for 
no end of cruelty and suffering to the poor creat- 
ures whose humane destruction she was too ten- 
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der-hearted to contemplate. A neighbor informed 
me that twenty-one offspring had been produced 
within the year by the kind-hearted one’s family 
of cats, all of which were either turned loose to 
disturb and annoy the~neighborhood or were given 
to anyone who could be persuaded to take them, 
and, as aresult of falling into unkind and unsym- 
pathetic hands, were eventually turned out to roam 
the streets and vacant lots, promulgating a race of 
thin, wretched, disease-breeding tramps. 

Until such time as the false sentiment that allows 
litter after litter of kittens to be raised and turned 
adrift in an unnatural environment can be elimi- 
nated and the greater mass of people taught that 
humane principles are far better served by the pain- 
less destruction of a majority of each litter, other 
means of affording relief will have to be furnished; 
and people must be brought to realize how simple 
and how much better for the animal’s sake to send 
for the society’s ambulance and have their unwanted 
pets taken charge of than to turn them out depen- 
dent upon their own resources and the mercy of 
strangers. 

It is hard to find good homes for kittens, and 
when inconvenient to send newly-born ones to the 
Animals’ Home for asphyxiation, they may be easily 
and painlessly destroyed when born by drowning in 
a pail of lukewarm water. If tied in a cloth they 
may be held down for a moment with a stick, or 
another pail, partly filled to make it heavy, may be 
placed over the first to prevent the kittens rising. 
They should be left some time in the water. 

At the time the society installed an ambulance 
to gather in sick cats and such unfortunate, home- 
less ones as could be captured and turned over to 
us, the stray cat problem was fast threatening to 
become a serious one. ‘The office was constantly 
besieged by a great number of complaints request- 
ing relief from the annoyance caused by thousands 
of stray cats in all parts of the city. [he depreda- 
tions of the many miserable members of the cat tribe 
became so great that in some localities they were 
veritable pests, and several attempts were made by 
unknown parties to rid themselves of the feline 
nuisance by scattering poison. 

The homeless creatures led a wretched existence, 
slinking about from place to place, gaunt and ema- 
ciated. 
diseases and the danger of infection was a serious 


Many of them suffered from unsightly 


menace to public health. The spectacle of a fam- 
ily using milk from a bottle from which a diseased 
cat had drank is revolting to a degree; but the in- 
cident is true. 

When the public realized that a handsome am- 
bulance, in charge of a courteous, uniformed at- 
tendant, was at their service and that pets would 
receive as careful treatment as in their own hands, 
the vehicle was kept constantly in use and more 
calls were made for it than could be readily an- 
swered. 

The Pacific Cat Club learned of the work un- 
dertaken and provided the means for building and 
fitting up cages for the cats, and has since contrib- 
uted monthly a sum helping towards the main- 
tenance of the refuge. 


The Dubuque (Iowa) Benevolent and Humane 
Society, incorporated in 1901, has sent its Annual 
Report. One of the good things this society is 
doing is to inspect stables. Mr. C. F. Arendt, 
the humane officer, reports that he visited during 
three months thirty-one barns or stables in the city. 
He says: 

“I found that in most cases all the hay which 
the horses here receive is fed to them at night. 
It is, therefore, especially important that they be 
watered during the night. All the livery and board- 
ing stables inspected by me pay particular attention 
to this matter, as every one of them water their 
horses at night all the year. Five other team 
owners water their horses at night during the hot 
weather. 

“As far as I can find, all authorities agree and 
experience teaches that all city work-horses should 
be watered between eight or nine o’clock P. M. 
and at midnight; but I have found that less than 
half of the stables inspected give their horses water 
after 6.30 p. M. This is just the time — after eat- 
ing — when they shouldn’t have it and when they 
don’t want to drink it. 

‘In regard to bedding the horses during the day, 
when not at work, there was not a barn visited by 
me where this is practised. [I have tried to impress 
upon the mind of the stablemen that the extra ex- 
pense of giving day-time bedding is slight, com- 
pared with the great benefit gained from the rest 
to the horse and the chance given his legs and feet 
to recover from the wear and tear of work by re- 
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moving the strain from them. In fact, the good 
that comes out of this is reflected in the condition 
of the whole body, and every owner of horses should 
see to it that this chance for needed rest is given 
his horses whenever they are in the stable, for it 
is an understood fact that no horse will lie down 
on bare stable planks unless worn and weary be- 
yond the point where it is right to use any animal.”’ 

This society has an Animal Shelter where 205 
dogs and 230 cats were chloroformed during the 
year. Homes were found for 19 dogs. The pres- 
ident of the society is J. S. Lewis; the secretary is 
UAC Bissell: 


STORIES AND 
POEMS 


Pd 


Sir David Brewster’s Cat. 


In the life of this great astronomer and noble 
Christian (written by his daughter) we find an 
amusing instance of pussy’s powers of fascina- 
tion. Sir David was constitutionally nervous, 
and the narrative says: 

He exhibited much of it in connection with 
the lower creation. The whole canine race he 
looked upon as imbued with probable hydro- 
phobia, while cats, he declared, gave him an 
electric shock each time they entered the room. 
A favorite cat having been introduced into the 
old house, it one day trotted into the forbidden 
precincts of the philosopher’s room, looked 
straight at him, jumped on his knee, put a paw 
on each shoulder, and kissed him as distinctly 
as a cat could. He was so surprised at her 
audacity, and so touched by her affection, that 
he forgot to feel the electric shock; his heart 
was won—from that time they were fast friends, 
and every morning the cat’s breakfast plate was 
replenished by his hands. One day she dis- 
appeared, to the unbounded sorrow of her 
master; nothing was heard of her for nearly two 
years, when pussy walked into the house neither 
hungry, thirsty, nor footsore—made her way 
without hesitation to the study, jumped on my 
father’s knee, placed a paw on each shoulder, 
and kissed him exactly as on the first day. The 
joy of the reunion was quite touching, although 


it was never known where she had been during 
her aberrations; and when, a year or two after 
puss was obliged to be shot, owing to disease 
produced by over gastronomic indulgence, the 
distress produced by the event was so great 
that by mutual consent we never had another 
favorite. 


O God of Little Birds 

Who breathed into our wings to make us light, 
And painted them with colors of his sky, 

All thanks for this fair day, for meat and drink— 
Sweet, sky-born water, caught in cups of stone, 
Sweet hedgerow berries washed of dust with dew, 
And thanks for these good little eyes of ours 
That spy the unseen enemies of man, 

And thanks for the good tools by Thee bestowed 
To aid our work of little gardeners, 

Trowels and pruning hooks of living horn. 


Tomorrow we will fight borer and blight, 
Forgive thy birds tonight their trespasses, 
The stripping of a currant bush or two! 


Breathe on our bright round eyes and over them 
The triple curtain of the Jids will close. 

If Man, the unjust, pay us by casting stones 

For filling field and wood and eaves with song, 
For battling with the weevil for his bread, 

If he lime twigs for us, if he spread snares 


Call to our memory Thy gentle Saint, 

Thy good Saint Francis, that we may forgive 

The cruelty of men, because a man 

Once called us brothers, ‘‘ My brothers, the 
birds! ”’ 


Saint Francis of Assisi — Pray for us! 
Confessor of the Mavis — Pray for us! 
Preacher to the swallows — Pray for us! 


Oh tender dreamer of a generous dream, 

Who didst believe so surely in our soul 

That, ever since, our soul, and ever more, 

Affirms, defines itself — Remember us! 

And by the favor of thy prayers obtain 

The needful daily sup and crumb! Amen. 

—From “Chantecler,’’ by Edmond Rostand, 
translated for Hampton's Magazine. 
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Her Title of Honor. 


It is not only pretty girls who like’ fine dresses, 
and to be decorated, for,,we have read of horses 
who evidently rejoiced in their trappings and whose 
whole demeanor changed if they were taken out 
without them. Many animals are keenly alive to 
praise and coaxing, for the writer has succeeded 
more than once in coaxing a sick pussy to eat and 
drink when she had turned from the food. The 
little thing said by her actions, ‘I can’t,’’ but by 
coaxing she actually tried to take it. As for dogs, 
what can’t you coax them to do, if you have won 
their love? 

The love of decoration among cows that are 
gently treated is very great. Miss Bremer tells of 
one beautiful creature in Berne that had worn the 
“Bell” that is always placed round the neck of 
the queen of the herd. One day this queen had 
lost her bell, and she was most dejected —refused 
to eat, and became, after some days, so ill that her 
master feared she would die, and the bell could 
not be found. It was observed that the poor, 
pretty queen always remained at one spot and 
never willingly quitted it. 

So at last her master understood her. He 
searched round that place, and there, in a hole, 
discovered the lost bell! As soon as he hung it 
about the cow’s neck, her whole appearance altered ; 
a light sprang into her soft eyes, she was ready for 
her feed, she mingled with the herd and soon re- 
gained her plump beauty. 

In some parts of Switzerland the owner hangs a 
wreath of flowers round the neck of the handsom- 
est cow of the herd. We have read of one cow 
that had worn the wreath for several years; when 
a new cow was purchased, and considered hand- 
somer, the wreath was placed on her, being re- 
moved from the poor creature that had hitherto 
worn it. The deposed queen became frantic, and 
finally moped into a most dispirited creature. 

Surely much consideration is due to creatures 
that can feel so keenly, and there should have been 
two wreaths, so that the old favorite might have 
been spared the pangs of jealousy that spoiled her 
innocent life.—The Band of Mercy. 


Sympathy is the first great lesson which man 
shall learn. Unless he learns to feel for 
things in which he has no personal interest, he 
can achieve nothing generous or noble.—Talford. 


What Tiny Could Do. 


‘“My dear Mrs. Smith,—Thinking the story of 
my Maltese terrier’s life may be interesting, I will 
try to tell some of his cute ways and a few tricks 
he would always perform for the pleasure of our 
friends. He was born in Chelsea sixteen years ago, 
and with great pleasure I brought the little fellow 
home with me. He rode home cuddled up in an 
egg box that holds one dozen eggs, some holes in 
the cover, and a small shawl to wrap around the 
box. He was the size of and looked like a snow- 
ball, so I named him Tiny. I taught him to speak 
once if he wanted the door opened and twice for 
his meals, play with a ball, chase it and bring to 
me and tease me to run around the dining-room 
table about twenty times, trying to catch him. 

-““His master would hide and call him, and he 
never gave up until he found him, when he would 
bark for joy. He would jump anyway,—through 
hands, over a foot or a stick; he would beg, 
shake hands (first one paw, then the other), walk 
backwards half-way across the room, then come to 
us and run fast near the end so as not to fall; 
sneeze, wink his eye as often as I asked him, and 
I would wink back, then he would give me another 
wink. 

‘“‘T took him on the Nantasket boat one day; I 
thought if I could only hide him going on the boat 
it would be all right, so I put a small blue cape 
over him to go by the ticket man, when my friend 
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said, ‘Mrs. A——., his tail is sticking out,’ and we 
had to laugh, the white shaggy tail did look so funny. 

‘““He would wash his face by putting out his 
tongue, tell a cute story by running to his master, 
getting up in his lap, standing up on his hind legs 
and chattering away in his ear. ‘Tell him to tell 
him more, and a longer one, and he would talk 
away in his ear; I always noticed his master had to 
wipe his ear after it, so I guess he told the story 
all right. 

‘“He knew enough to run in under the stove if 
he saw me get his bath towels and other articles 
ready for a bath, and no coaxing would bring him 
out; I had to pull him carefully. He liked to have 
his collar on and would kiss his collar when I took 
it off. 

‘“He knew the difference between relatives and 
friends, was fond of children, never snapped or bit. 
We used to put toys on the floor that would make 
a noise, and he would run to see if they were alive. 
He used to go to the foot of the yard every day for 
nine years to look for a little dog that lived there, 
and if she was out they would kiss each other 
through the slats. 

‘We could take him anywhere on the cars. 
One day he was lying side of me, and I said, 
‘Come, time to get out.’ I took him on my arm, 
and a lady sitting side of me said, ‘I didn’t know 
that was a dog he was so still. I saw something 
side of you, but thought it was your muff.’ 

“A man one day asked Mr. A if the dog 
was white from old age. 

“But his best trick of all, which I have saved 
till the last, was arithmetic, with which he sur- 
prised everyone; he could add, subtract, divide, 
multiply from one to 100, any number you might 
give him, and give correct answers by barking. 
Ask him 2-2-2, and he would bark six times; ask 
him 5-1, and he would bark six again, and ask him 
3-3, and he would give you another six; but ask 
him 2 from 2, or 5 from 5, and he would not make 
a sound, and then our friends would laugh. I used 
to ask him 45 from 50, or 97 from 100, and he al- 
ways gave correct answers. 

‘““We used to ask him how much longer he was 
going to live, and he always said five years more, 
and every year it was five years more. He would 
count apples or oranges on the floor, or if you put 
up fingers he would tell how many. 


‘“We used to ask our friends to give him a num- 
ber, as they wanted to know if he would do it for 
them, and how pleased they were when he would 
give the answer just the same as for us. They used 
to ask me how it was I had such an intelligent dog, 
and I would tell them that we fed him on Educator 
crackers, which we did give him for performing, 
and he was very fond of them. 

‘“I have given you facts and shall have to leave 
it to you to form the story. He was one year old 
at the time this photo was taken. Yours very 
sincerely,—B. W. A., Dorchester, Mass.”’ 


Note.—Tiny was buried at Pine Ridge Cemetery, October, 
TOLO: 


The Power of the Dog. 


There is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day; 

But when we are certain of sorrow in store, 
Why do we always arrange for more ? 
Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 

Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 


Buy a pup and your money will buy 

Love unflinching that cannot lie— 

Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick on the ribs or a pat on the head. 
Nevertheless tt 1s hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 


When the fourteen years which Nature permits 
Are closing in asthma, or tumor, or fits, 

And the vet’s unspoken prescription runs 

To lethal chambers or loaded guns, 

Then you will find—uit’s your own affair, 

But . . . you've given your heart to a dog to tear. 


When the body that lived at your single will 

When the whimper of welcome is stilled (how still! ) 
When the spirit that answered your every mood 

Is gone — wherever it goes — for good, 

You will discover how much you care 

And will give your heart to a dog to tear. 


We’ve sorrow enough in the natural way, 
When it comes to burying Christian clay. 
Our loves are not given, but only lent, 
At compound interest of cent per cent. 
Though it is not always the case, I believe, 
That the longer we’ve kept ’em, the more do we grieve, 
For, when debts are payable, right or wrong, 
A short-time loan is as bad as a long — 
So why in heaven (before we are there?) 
Should we give our hearts to a dog to tear? 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
[ Actions and Reactions, Scribner’s.] 
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In Memory of Midget. 


“Perhaps somewhere in the good work you rep- 
resent you may be able to find what I am sending 
to the League useful. I enclose a photograph of 
my dear little Midget who only yesterday was in- 
stantly killed. She was just a little dog, but in my 
heart she was my greatest comfort. I cannot keep 
about me anything that reminds me of her, and I 
hope that her little belongings, her sleeping basket, 
her traveling basket, her coat and blankets and 
cushion may be of use to some other delicate and 
sensitive little dog. I rescued little Midget from 
the hands of a poor, miserable drunkard who had 
doubtless stolen her. He was offering her for sale 
one bitterly cold night in December, seven years ago. 
She was moaning and whimpering with cold and 
fright and I bought her out of pity. Her weight 
then was less than three pounds and we thought 
her to be about nine months old. She showed 
that she had been abused for one little foot was 
badly crushed and she was almost starved. I gave 
the man two dollars for her. After a few weeks of 
good care and treatment, she improved very much 
and she grew to be the dearest and most gentle little 
creature imaginable. I was out visiting when the 
fatal accident happened. I had gone up a flight of 
polished stairs and without my knowing it she fol- 
lowed me. She slipped on the stairs and fell to her 
death, her tiny little body not being able to with- 
stand the shock of the fall. She was a devoted, 
loving companion to me for seven years, and I 
cannot tell how much I miss her.—E. A. P.”’ 

Little Midget’s body has been placed in Pine 
Ridge Cemetery for Animals, and a simple marker 
in marble bearing her name and age is placed over it. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Mayor Gaynor of New York, while in the 
hospital after being shot, commented on the 


~ attention that was being paid him and contrasted 


it with that of a poor dog that was hit by an 
automobile down in front of his place in Saint 
James the preceding Saturday. 

“He got hit,” the mayor said, ‘‘ and he had 
to limp off and take care of himself — and he 
was badly hurt, too. 

‘Here I am, getting all this attention by 
you doctors and I can take care of myself, but 
that dog hasn’t anybody to take care of him. 
Now, if I only knew that old bummer dog was all 
right I’d feel better.’’ 

The news was subsequently ‘phoned from 
Saint James that the dog was doing as well 
as the mayor of New York. 


Well-cared-for Horses. 

Among the companies of Greater Boston- none 
drive a finer lot of horses than the Frank E. Jones 
Ice Company. The picture below is one of their 
pairs, and the same pair has been driven by this 
company for eight years. Most ice-men have little 
time for sentiment, especially during their busy 
season (which of course comes the hottest part of 
the year ), yet the writer has seen the drivers of this 
team snatch a moment often to pat the horses or 


give them apples. Several times I have seen the 
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drivers kiss the horses. Such men should be praised 
as they deserve. 

Mr. Jones, the head of the company, says, © If 
my horses aren’t treated rightly, I want to know it, 
and I don’t believe there is a man in my employ 
who is unkind. | believe in giving horses enough 
i fereare 


none too many men like Mr. Jones.—The Malden 


to eat and a square deal generally.”’ 


Observer. 


Misplaced Sympathy. 

One day in October an old, emaciated white 
horse led by an elderly, poorly dressed man was 
seen passing along Huntington Avenue by the vet- 
erinary doctor of the Animal Rescue League, who 
was on an electric car. As soon as possible the 
doctor stopped the car, got out and went back to 
meet the man with the horse. He asked him 
where he was taking the horse, and the man replied 
that he was taking him to astable to besold. The 
doctor told the man that the horse was not in fit 
condition to be sold and he should follow and pros- 
ecute him if he attempted it. The man put up 
the usual plea, that he was a poor man and could 
not afford to lose the horse. 

Meanwhile a crowd gathered around. The 
wretched animal stood with drooping head, too ex- 
hausted to move unless dragged along by the hal- 
ter. Ihe doctor told the man to follow him to 
Carver Street to the Animal Rescue League where 
he could examine the horse more carefully. Some 
of the men who had gathered around at once be- 
gan to protest against having the horse taken away 
from the man, declaring it to be ‘‘a shame to take 
a poor man’s horse away from him,’’ but the doc- 


tor persisted, and man and horse at last reached 
Carver Street, though it seemed as if every step 
the horse took must be his last. 

Upon enquiry, it was found that the man started 
at four that morning from Dedham, and it was 
eleven when he reached Boston, only nine miles 
away. He acknowledged that he had been obliged 
to stop frequently to let the old horse rest. He 
tried at first, he said, to ride on his back,,but soon 
found the horse was unable to carry him. 

When they reached Carver Street the doctor 
put the horse on one side of the dog kennels, quite 
separate, however, from the dogs, in a comfortable, 
wide stall. “The floor was thickly covered with 
sawdust which the starving horse began greedily 
to eat, but his head was fastened up until a pail 
full of warm mash and an armful of hay could be 
procured from a stable close by. 

A careful examination showed unmistakable signs 
of glanders. 
of starvation, for he was so greedy for food it was 
painful to see the eagerness with which he thrust 
his nose into the generous pail of good, soft feed 
we gave him. 

On account of glanders it was not safe to take him 
out to Pine Ridge, our Home of Rest for Horses, or 
to our city stable where we have two emergency 
stalls, and so after giving him all the comfort we 
could for several days the poor creature’s sufferings 


He must have been kept at the point 


were ended in the quiet yard back of our kennels. 


This is a long story told to point a moral. That 
horse was on the road six to seven hours, walking 
nine miles. Many persons must have seen him 
who should have realized that he was wholly unfit 
to travel, yet no one as far as we know even asked 
the man where and why he was leading such a 
wretched looking creature until our doctor spied 
him from the electric car. 

When he was stopped, then the public sympa- 
thized not with the starved, feeble old horse, but 
with the man who had been using such a horse in 
utter defiance of all principles of humanity. 

We do not say that a man has a right to steal 
because he is poor; we do not say that because of 
his poverty he is justified in taking his children out 
of school and making them go to work when too 
young to do so; if he should drive his aged father 
or mother out on the streets when old, stiff, feeble, 
to work or to beg, his poverty would not excuse 
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him, but the general public, the majority of the 
people, and sometimes the judges in the court, fre- 
quently pass over the great cruelty of using and 
starving old horses — because a man is poor. 

If a man is too poor to feed a horse he has no 
right to keep one and should not be allowed to do 
so. There is other work he can find to do than 
work depending on instruments that he has no 
means to purchase or to keep. If a poor man hires 
a boy to help him he must pay him and he must 
not abuse him—the boy is protected by law; so 
some law should be made, if there is none already, 
to prevent these men who now buy old horses and 
starve them to death, from carrying on their busi- 
ness this way. | 


THE PEDDLER’S HORSE. 


A few weeks ago I stopped a peddler in Dedham 7 


and convinced him that he must not continue to 
use the horse he was driving. “he man at my re- 
quest took the horse to our Home of Rest. ‘This 
horse also was old, feeble, starved and wholly unfit 
for further work. The same plea was made, ‘I 
am a poor man. I can’t afford a good horse.” I 
heard afterward that this man regularly buys and 
works to death about four old horses every year. 
Yet the public continue to cry, ‘Don’t take 
the poor man’s horse away from him! Give him 
[the poor man] achance.’’ I wish I could stand 
in a line all the poor men’s horses that the Animal 
Rescue League through its veterinary doctor has 
taken during the last eight months, paying a small 
sum for them and having them put to death close 
to where they are found, not led away on another 
painful march to their death. The sight, I believe, 


would open many eyes that now appear to be blind 
to the suffering condition of old horses kept at work 
long after they should have ceased their weary labor, 
and of starving horses trying to do faithful work 
for heartless owners who treat them worse than 
machines and who seem to think they can live on 
a shaving a day. 

Let the public open their eyes and watch the 
horses on the streets more carefully. Let everyone 
who sees an old horse or a starved horse protest 
against its use, and we shall have in time less of 
this too common form of selfishness and cruelty.— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Texts for Teachers. 

Unless animals are born in captivity there is no 
doubt about the misery they must suffer when kept 
in confinement. As much can be learned from 
wild animals after they are killed and stuffed as 
when they are sullen, frightened and homesick 
behind their iron bars. 


Show us a boy who delights in maiming insects, 
robbing birds’ nests and throwing stones at cats 
and dogs, and we will venture to say he is a terror 
to his smaller and weaker schoolmates and a 
trouble to his teacher and parents. 


Supposing the fairy tales were true and a fairy 
should touch you with her wand and turn you into 
a horse or dog or cat or bird, how would you 
like to be treated? Think of this when you are 
tempted to be cross to animals or to injure them 
in any way, or to neglect them, and perhaps that 
will help you to be kind to them. 


If children can be made to understand that it is 
just and noble to be humane even to what we term 
inferior animals, it will do much to give them a 
higher character and tone through life. There is 
nothing meaner than barbarous and cruel treatment 
of the dumb creatures that cannot answer us or 
resent the misery which is so often needlessly in- 
flicted on them.—John Bright. 


A good man will take care of his horse and dog, 
not only when they are young, but when old and 
past service.— Plutarch. 
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Otter Hunting in England. 


Sir,—The editor of the Animals’ Friend calls 
attention to a very cruel case of otter hunting 
in the following letter which has just been pub- 
lished in a London daily paper: 


HUNTED FOR SEVEN HOuRS. 


(From Morning Leader.) 

‘In a recent number of one of our sporting 
papers is an account of an otter hunt which 
lasted without intermission for seven hours and 
ten minutes. The victim was first chased for 
fifty minutes ‘at a great pace, never allowing 
her a moment’s respite.’ She took refuge in a 
fox earth, where she was worried for forty-five 
minutes, but ‘ not until a tool was used would 
she bolt.’ She then fell headlong over the cliff 
to the rocks below and, as the writer says, ‘it 
looked as if our sport was over!’ Not so, how- 
ever. There followed ‘a fine turn of an hour’ 
in the water, when she again sought refuge, this 
time in a drainpipe. Then she was ‘ flooded 
out, to be again pursued. ‘Another hour’s 
good sport in the river followed,’ we are told. 
And so the sickening account runs on. After 
several hours of this we learn that ‘ the hunt, 
which had been so fast, got much slower, as our 
quarry tired.’ Theend was reached at last by 
the persecuted animal taking refuge in a fox 
earth, where she had to be dug out and was 
‘killed just before reaching the river.’ The 
only comment of the chronicler is that the day 
‘must have been the best of the season.’ Is 
this sport? It is difficult to see in what it differs 
—excepting that it is more prolonged and more 
barbarous—from the badger-baiting which was 
made illegal seventy-five years ago as demoral- 
izing and unworthy of a civilized people. I am, 
sir, yours faithfully,—Editor Animals’ Friend.” 

Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, Oct.1910. 

Otter hunting, though an unmanly form of 
sport, is now a fashionable recreation, but it is 
highly satisfactory to note that the public in- 
terest is alive to so disgusting and cruel a per- 
formance. Landseer’s spearing picture is out 
of date, but the hunting of bitch otters in the 
breeding season, so that females heavy with 
young are sometimes worried by the blood- 
thirsty hounds, is one of the most diabolical 


things permitted under the English law, and the 

sooner it is swept off the face of the earth the 

better. Yours, etc.,—Noblesse Oblige. 
Wolsingham, County Durham. 


The little that I know about the beasts and 
what I am learning about the plants, suggest to 
me that they have their salvation to, work out 
by the side of us, and that we can help each 
other a good deal more than we do at present. 
I once saw a child playing horses in a garden 
with a little dog. The dog wasa horse and wore 
a halter of string over his muzzle; she held the 
reins. They had a great run, and she brought 
him back to his loose-box, undid the halter, and 
set him to a wisp or two of hay. If you’ll take 
it from me, he buried his nose in it, and made 
believe to have his feed. Upon my honor that’s 
true! Allright; then don’t tell me that we and 
the beasts can’t help each other any more. 
But you won’t, I know. It’s old Charnock I’m 
doubtful about, who blows birds to pieces with 
a gun.—FromOpen Couniry, by Maurice Hewlitt. 


Bungalow Notes. Pine Ripce. 


OcToBER 30. The white frost has come. I 
have seen it creeping up the meadows early morn- 
ings for the last week, but this morning, when I 
arose, it had come up higher and lay like a white 
veil over my rockery. It had chilled to death the 
geraniums, heliotropes, salvias, and all that re- 
mained were a few cheerful petunias and a bed of 
sweet alyssum. 

In the cedars back of the rockery two blue jays 
flitted back and forth, up and down, bright bits 
of color, without a sound, as if they were, like my- 
self, depressed by the death of the flowers; but the 
chickadees, always cheerful, sang their little song 
in the pine trees farther away just as merrily as 
ever. 

In the course of the day a few straggling robins 
appeared, stopping on their way South to bathe 
and drink in our bird pool. A lively little creeper 
ran up the trunk of a tree at our back door look- 
ing for insects, and I was sure I had a glimpse of a 
pair of juncos, the earliest comers of the winter 
birds. 

As the day advanced it grew warm again. Going 
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down from the bungalow to the barn I saw Edward 
stretched out on the grass in the sun, several of 
the dogs grouped about him in peaceful enjoyment 
of the ‘“day of rest.’’ 

The horses saw me and came to the fence for 
sugar. They had settled down to quiet grazing after 
a wild gallop around the paddock. When I see our 
Pine Ridge horses that are all. with the exception 
of Fannie B , the filly, supposed to be tired out, 
or worn out, or old, kick up their heels and race 
and roll, I wonder that animals possessed of so 
much love of lawless freedom can be so subdued 
by man. If they knew their power and instead of 
submitting to blows and abuse let fly their heels 
oftener than they do, perhaps men would not ven- 
ture to abuse them as they do, for men who abuse 
horses are generally cowards. And yet it is always 
possible for men to kill a rebellious horse —alas, 
that this is so!—and do it so secretly that the law 
cannot touch them. A balky horse, a kicking 
horse, a horse that is too high spirited to endure 
man’s cruelty without a struggle for his freedom 
stands a poor chance of any other life than one of 
utter wretchedness and slow torture ending in 
death. 

There are two apple trees overhanging the pad- 
dock fence, and it is amusing to see the horses when 
turned into that paddock in the morning start at 
once on a gallop for the opposite side from the gate 
they enter to see which will get first to the windfalls 
and have a feast of apples. From one day to 
another they keep this treat in mind, and every 
morning sees a fresh race for the goal. How they 
love apples and sugar! 


We have had a fence put around the ledge upon 
which our bungalow stands. We did this to keep 
the troop of dogs from trampling over the rockery, 
but great was our surprise when we saw Fluffy, the 
Maltese terrier, a few mornings after the fence was 
completed, sitting complacently outside the back 
door waiting for me to come out for a run with 
him and Nora, or for such little tid-bits as I had 
been in the habit of giving him. ‘The gate was 
closed and we concluded he had managed to crawl 
under it. A few days later both Fluffy and Buff 
(a new comer) appeared, and after them came 
Edward, who solved the puzzle. The board walk 
is raised from the ground and the dogs were small 
enough and cute enough to crawl under the board 
walk on one side and come out on the other, while 
Fido, Tricks and old Bobs stood on the other side 
and gazed enviously through the barrier they were 
unable to pass. It grieves me much that this open- 
ing must be closed. 

It was not wholly to keep the dogs out that the 
fence was built. Occasionally one of the horses 
opens a gate and walks out of the lane or the pad- 
dock where we supposed he was safely confined. 
Classes of children from day schools and Sunday 
schools come to visit the Home of Rest for Horses 
and not realizing there are any private grounds, 
have sometimes wandered up on the ledge and 
broken into the quiet retreat of the bungalow. So 
a fence seemed a necessity, and our dear fourfooted 
friends must get used to it, though it goes to my 
heart to see Fido and Fluffy pressing their dear 
noses through the slats of the gate and waving tails 
of welcome and entreaty to me when I appear at 
the back of the bungalow, asking as plainly as words 
could say, ‘Why are we shut out?’’ Nora does 
not eat her breakfast as heartily as she did when 
two or three other dogs were waiting to come in 
for whatever she left, and while she pretended to be 
very angry with them for coming to her door, I am 
sure she misses them. She is the only bungalow 
dog now, for Trixy’s ‘‘Missus’’ has come back 
across the ocean, and Trixy has left us. We are all 
lonely without her, though I think the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow, who from the first was her special love, 
feels her loss most deeply. 

Since writing the above we have had colder 
weather and the bird pool was covered with thin 
ice. [hose who never give a thought te the need 
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of water felt by birds and animals should have seen 
a pair of blue jays breaking the ice with their bills, 
and drinking with evident enjoyment through the 
little hole they made in the ice. 

I am planning to have a Christmas party at the 
bungalow and calling it the Birds’ Christmas Tree. 
I intend to invite children from a little school- 
house nearby Pine Ridge to the party. 

First we will decorate the cedar trees with suet 
and little tin pails of seeds, then the bird table with 
a plentiful sprinkling of crumbs; we will tie on the 
trees a few halves of bright red apples for the 
squirrels, and put nuts on the table and the rocks. 
After we have arranged our Christmas trees and 
tables out of doors we will have a little celebration 
for the children inside, and I am hoping our bun- 
galow party will save many birds and squirrels from 
the tragic death so many of them now are meeting 
with. 

It was in the school near us where a young girl 
said her brother had shot over twenty squirrels this 
fall, and she had a squirrel sandwich for her lunch. 
=—Anna Harris Smith. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


In the death of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe the Ani- 
mal Rescue League loses one of its valued names 
on the list of vice-presidents. Mrs. Howe’s time 
was so wholly occupied with her work for humanity 
she could do no more than give her name showing 
her approval of the humbler work for the lower 
animals, but for this much we were profoundly 
grateful. Last year one of our directors bearing 
a name of world-wide fame, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, passed from our midst, and now we lose the 
name also known and revered in both America and 
England of Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Howe’s life was a constant lesson and ex- 
ample to all women. She proved beyond contra- 
. diction that one may be a devoted wife and mother, 
beloved in social circles and yet do most valuable 
A perfect 
What more 


work for humanity outside her home. 
life —a perfect public life! 
could one ask? 


home 


And with it all she was so modest, so unassuming. 


Only a short time before her death, Mrs. Howe, , 
in her ninety-second year, received the honorary 
degree of “Doctor of Humanities’? from Smith 
College. Mrs. Howe was present at the ceremony 
and when the degree was given her the whole au- 
dience arose to do her honor. 

Dr. Burton in conferring the degree referred to 
her as ‘poet and patriot, lover of letters and learn- 
ing, advocate for over half a century, in print and in 
living speech, of great causes of human liberty; sin- 
cere friend of all that makes for the elevation and 
enrichment of womanhood.’’ 

In a note written to the editor of the Woman’s 
Journal after this occasion, and but a short time 
before her death, she signed herself playfully, 
“Thrice LL. D., once Lit. Doc.; all the same not 
overwise!”’ 

Beautiful, serene and gracious in old age, no 
one could realize how close she was to the end of 
this phase of her existence. Somehow one did not 
associate her with death. She seemed already to 
be one of the Immortals, thus the news of her 
departure was a shock to her many friends and 
admirers. | 

The following beautiful tribute is quoted from 
Dr. Eliot’s funeral address: 

‘“She believed in conscientious work and never 
despaired of a cause because it was unpopular. 
. . . She had faith, not opinions or dead belief, 
but faith which saw God in nature, present in Prov- 
idence, present in the souls of men, which found 
Him in all changes, in all joys and sorrows, in the 
immediate duty of the hour, in the large visions of 
the ages. . . . She lived always in the inspiration 
of great convictions and with a happy trust in the 
heart of the universe. . . . Her thought each day 
was not what the world could do for her, but what 
she could do for the world.’’—A. H. S. 


I know that the world, the great, big world, 
Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in the fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


But for me, I shall never pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right, 
For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight. 
—Walsh. 
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Our Annual Fair opens in Copley Hall, Clar- 
endon Street, on Monday, December 5, and closes 
at one o'clock on Wednesday following. If all 
our members will resolve to give this Fair some 
- little assistance, the success we are striving for will 
be assured. [here are many ways in which one 
can help. Handkerchiefs, neckwear, aprons, towels, 
doileys, table mats, bags of all sizes, dolls, are all 
very salable, and not difficult contributions for our 
friends to make. We are trying to get as much 
of the food for the café given us as possible, and 
promises of a loaf of cake, a dozen or two of sand- 
wiches, small fancy cakes or crackers, home-made 
candy will be gratefully received and entered on 
our promise book.’’ Money is always acceptable 
in sums small or large. Please help us all you can. 

We are now able to announce that the Flower 
Table will be under the management of Miss 
Dorothy Dutton, assisted by Miss Mildred Bradley, 
Miss Eleanor T. Gillett and Miss Joyce Windram. 

On the Cake Table, Miss Rosamond Lang will 
be assisted by Miss Edith Sears, Miss Marie Hast- 
ings and Miss Charlotte Jones. 


We are having calls to establish branches of our 
work in many directions. It is hard to refuse these 
calls, but every branch we open means increased 
expense for the League. [his expense is greater 
in branches where room rent and a resident agent 
must be paid for. In the two settlement houses 
where branches of our work have been started, the 
kindness of those who are at the head of the settle- 
ment has enabled us to have branch work done 
at a small expense to the League. We wish that 
more of the settlement houses would give a corner, 
even of a cellar, to use in the work of saving 
homeless, neglected, suffering dogs and cats. The 
influence of such a branch on the children con- 
nected with their work would be most beneficial, 
teaching kindness, gentleness, thoughtful consider- 
ation for weak and helpless creatures as no other 
work can do. Why not include such humane 
teaching in all settlement-house work ? 


Some League Incidents in October. 


A twelve-year-old girl came from South Boston to 
bring a very old sick cat that had been abandoned 
by a neighbor and left in a vacant house to die. 

A woman living out at Forest Hills saw a man 


and woman in a carriage throw a bag out into a 
field and drive on. She got the bag and found 
eleven live kittens tied up in it. She telephoned 
to the League and an agent was sent to get them. 

An eight-year-old boy living on Tyler Street 
brought a stray dog that he had rescued from under 
a horse’s feet. Another boy found a dog badly 
injured and covered with sores and brought him 
to the League. Another brought a cat, sick and 
eaten up with mange, that he found in a yard when 
he was playing ball. A Medford boy took a dog 
away from boys who were trying to drownit. The 
boys said a woman had given them fifty cents to 
take the dog away. A Somerville boy brought a 
dog that he rescued from the roof of a house. 


Our veterinary doctor has taken fifteen horses 
away from their owners during October and at- 
tended to having them put to death near the places 
when he found them. These horses could not 
have been secured at once and safely cared for un- 
less a small sum of money was paid the owner. 
We think it better to pay five dollars and have the 
horse’s safety from further suffering secured, than 
to allow the man to walk the horse several miles 
to the abattoir which he may or may not reach. 
The horse may be sold or he may drop dead on the 
way. We have recognized this as a painful fact 


for five or six years, and for that reason have made 
our appeals for money with which to purchase 
horses that are unfit for work. We are always glad 
of a few dollars to add to our Horse Rescue Fund. 


COLONEL. 


A letter from ‘‘Colonel’s’”’ master says: 
Lawrence, Mass., October, 1910. 
‘“T really feel guilty in never informing you how 
we succeeded with the dog I took from the League 
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September 1, 1907. He was duly christened 
Colonel, and in our experience with dogs that 
were much more valuable, we have never found 


his equal. We have had half a dozen, and he is 
by far the best. He is almost as affectionate as a 
person. I enclose some pictures showing him 


playing ball.—H. C. D.” 


PAUL KRUGER AND HIS MASTER. 


From a distant member whom I have never 
seen it is pleasant to get such a letter as this: 
Toronto, October 27, 1910. 
“Dear Mrs. Smith,—Very likely when you know 
who this letter is from you will naturally throw 
it down in disgust, and say, Well, that boy pre- 
tends to be a member of the League, and he has 
never written to me for months.’ . That's just 
what I deserve, but I have been going to write 
for weeks past, but it has slipped by so quickly. 
You certainly have been very kind to send me 
those lovely books, and every time I got one it 
made me feel ashamed of myself for neglecting to 
write. All the dogs in Toronto are nearly all 
caught; the police dog wagon has been out all 


summer, and all the dogs are wearing muzzles. 
My dog, Paul Kruger, is still all right; the twen-. 
tieth of November will be his fourth birthday if he 
lives. I have got two nice pigeons now, and I 
have a very busy time, going to school, taking my 
music lessons and looking after my dog and pig- 
eons, and I have home work to do after supper, so 
you can see how my time is occupied; I’ve just 
got about one hour a day for fun or leisure. 
During the summer holidays I worked at the City 
Hall in the city treasurer’s office; I go down every 
Saturday morning. I would like to have some of 
the post-cards of the League, views of the grounds 
and animals, so I can put them in little frames. 
The boys seem to have no liking for animals at all 
in Toronto, but I will try to talk them into join- 
ing. I think I have told you all the news at pres- 
ent. Enclosed you will find two dollars for my 
membership fee. Hoping this letter may find all 
the animals in the League well, not forgetting 
yourself, and with heaps of love to all, I remain, 
Your sincere member,—H. F. R.”’ 


Our Dogs. 


We often get very gratifying letters about dogs 
we have placed in homes, and I will give a few of 
them here: 

Fabyan House, N.H., August 31, 1910. 

“The dog we took from you on June 27 we 
find to be very intelligent, and we are training him 
in a way that brings out all his good qualities. He 
is now located at the summit of Mt. Washington, 
enjoying life, petted by the household, and is in 
every way a happy animal. We thank you for 
your inquiry. Should you, at any time, have 
another good St. Bernard, kindly let us know and 
we will gladly take him, assuring you that he will 
be well cared for, in a good home. Believe us, 
Yours very truly,—Barron-Merrill and Barron Co.” 


Plainville, Mass. 
““Your card received, and would say in reply 
that the dog is all right and seems to be thor- 
oughly contented. He watches the house well and 
makes no attempt to stay away. Wishing you the 


best success in the good work you are doing, I 
remain,—F. W. G.”’ 
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Cemetery for Small Animals 


At Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the manage- 
ment of the Animal Rescue League. ‘The charge 
for privilege of burial in individual lots is from $10 
up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small 
animals can be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered 
to owners or buried at Pine Ridge. “The charge 
for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be 
made at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue 


League, 51 Carver St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


Gustavus J. Esselen 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials School Supplies 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards 
Calendars, Etc. Materials for Stenciling 


Personal Christmas Cards 


19 Bromfield Street 


Boston, Mass, 


DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 
DOG and CAT 


REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. 
Any RikerzJaynes Store can {furnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE GLUING cr'rwe' rove 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals, , 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ee Pe ee re eS Se 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St, Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 


Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 
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WAYS OF THE SIX-FOOTED 
By Anna Botsford Comstock 


Stories of the butterflies, ants, pipers, minne- 
singers and caterpillars whose queer habits will 
prove fascinating to children and create in them a 
stronger and purer desire to study the problems 
of insect life. 


SEA STORIES FOR WONDER EYES 
By Mrs. A. S. Hardy 


An invaluable little book for children who 
visit the seashore and are eager to know the 
familiar "and wonderful treasures of the water 
world. 


29 Beacon Street - 


OLD GRIST MIL 


DOG BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
wmopscmcncews j)} 1 0 Deer 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown - = Mass. 


Nature Books for Little People 


GINN AND COMPANY 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND SERIES 
By Frances L. Strong 


Four interesting books — Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter — telling little children, in 
brief stories appropriate to their season, of com- 
mon flowers, trees and birds. 


NATURE STUDY SERIES 
By Margaret Morley 


In these little books the child studies nature in 
the simplest way, learning how insects develop 
their curious customs, how plants send their seeds 
into the world and how different flowers grow — 
Insect Folk, Butterflies and Bees, Little Wanderers, 
Seed Babies, Flowers and their Friends. 


Boston 


SPRATYs 
DOG CAKES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


AVOJI SWEETENED, SOFT or MEDICATED 
FOODS, which cause indigestion, 
loss of coat and many other evils. The analysis of 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that they are, weight 
for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh, raw porter- 
house steak or fresh beef liver, as purchased (see U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin), while they are superior 
to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘‘DOG CULTURE,”’ which contains 
much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Can. 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 
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